turned out well. The names were only those of men whom
Monk had promised to recommend for the Council, and
he did not expect the King to appoint any of them. So
Charles named his own, thirty lords and baronets about
evenly divided between cavaliers and former roundheads.
Hyde, as Lord Chancellor and admittedly the King's right
hand, dominated the board, but for the most part it regis-
tered only formal decisions.

The work of remodelling society was one Charles found
most congenial. The old etiquette was restored at White-
hall His Majesty dined in state, served by appropriate
noblemen while ladies and gentlemen watched from the
gallery. Violins played the brisk tunes of which Charles
was so fond and for which he kept dunning friends abroad.
After dinner the latest dances from Paris and the old
dances of England were tripped gayly by men and women
splendidly attired. The women, in billowing gowns which
left arms and bosoms bare, were less gorgeously dressed
than the men, whose curled perruques, plumes, silks and
laces, velvet robes trimmed with furs and splashed with
jewels were much admired after the sober garb of the
Commonwealth. Singing, love making and gambling were
the order of the night, while during the day there were
tennis and pall mall and hunting and pleasant sauntering
about the gardens. A few weeks after the Restoration,
Charles licensed two theatres, and the drama, driven into
holes and corners by Puritan hatred of the stage, emerged
in a splendour which it had never known before.

With the King setting the pace, good manners and witty
conversation became the passports into society, and the
manners were pardoned if the wit was keen enough. His
Majesty set the score for the whole court, and under " the
easiest Prince and best bred man alive," as Rochester called
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